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HAD a letter the other day from a 

student who complained that he was 
a slave to his work and that he did not 
know how to break the chains. He had 
no time, he said, to read for fun or for 
current information. He always had to 
be doing his homework, and if he neg- 
lected it for a while he got hopelessly 
behind the class or at least behind the 
most successful of his classmates. 

This troubled student asked for ad- 
vice. He wanted to know how he could 
keep his head above the waves. 

This is not an easy question. Few 
people, young or old, ever find a wholly 
satisfactory answer. Most people, even 
though talented, find it hard to organize 
their time. As a result they too often 
work with their backs to the wall, trying 
to perform tasks for which they have 
not had proper preparation. 

The trouble with most people is that 
they do not plan their activities in ad- 
vance. They wait to do hard jobs until 
the last possible moment. Hence they 
are always meeting deadlines, doing in 
a hurry things that should have been 
attended to earlier and at their leisure. 
This last minute preparation is difficult, 
worrisome and frequently inefficient. 

Too many students wait until an ex- 
amination is staring them in the face 
before they begin to prepare for it. 
They put off the writing of a class re- 
port until the day before it is due. Then 
they face a deadline, which it is almost 
impossible to meet. They are likely to 
become panicky and to feel that they 
haven’t enough time for anything. 

The best remedy for this condition is 
to look ahead and plan for the exams, 
the reports, and the special assignments 
before they strike you. So far as pos- 
sible eliminate the emergencies. Be so 
completely ready for each test or special 
assignment that you will have more time 
for rest and recreation the day before 
it comes than you have had at any other 
time. 

If you find yourself slipping back, use 
some time at week 
ends or on vacations 
and holidays to push 
the crises farther 
back, so as to shake 
off the chains which 
are making you a 
slave to your work. 
This may not be the 
most pleasant way 
to spend supposedly 
free time, but few 
people, young or 
old, can enjoy the easy road to success 
all the time. 

If you seem to be continually rushed, 
budget each day in advance. Figure 
out how much time you will give to 
your various tasks, and then try to 
stick to the schedule. It may be diffi- 
cult at first, but you will soon find 
that emergencies arise less and less 
frequently. 

If you learn to meet deadlines in time 
and to prepare for crises before they 
come, you will have made definite prog- 
ress toward success, in school and out. 
The richer prizes in life come fre- 
quently, not to the most brilliant and 
talented, but to those who can organize 
their time and their activities and hence 
be always at their best. 
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INTERNATIONAL NEWS 


IT’S HIS FLAG NOW, TOO. This lad, a refugee from the displaced persons camps 


of Europe, is happy to become an American. 


Haven for Refugees 


Through Displaced Persons Act, More Than 100,000 of Europe’s 
Homeless Are Now Starting Life Anew in U.S.A. 


ILMA REINTHAL and her 

brother, Umberto, are among 
the most popular students at the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma. They are mak- 
ing good scholastic records and their 
future looks bright. 

Yet five years ago Wilma and Um- 
berto, together with their parents, 
were slave laborers in Europe. Less 
than two years ago the family was 
living in a dreary refugee camp in 
Austria, wondering what the future 
would bring. 

The Reinthals were one of the first 
families of war refugees to be ad- 
mitted to the United States under the 
Displaced Persons Act of 1948. Their 
experience during the past decade 
typifies that of thousands of refugee 
families. 

Before the war, the Reinthal family 
lived in the little Baltic country of 
Estonia. The father, Walfred Rein- 
thal, was a successful doctor who de- 
voted spare moments to his hobby of 
collecting butterflies and studying in- 
sect life. 

In 1940 Estonia was annexed by 
Russia. The following year the coun- 
try was overrun and occupied by Ger- 
man armies. Along with thousands 
of their countrymen, the four mem- 
bers of the Reinthal family were 


forced to leave their homes. They 
were taken to Austria as slave la- 
borers. 

When the war ended, the Russians 
had again taken Estonia. To the Rein- 
thals it seemed as unbearable to live 
under the Communists who were now 
in power as it had been to live under 
Nazi rule. Reluctantly they decided 
not to return to their native land. 

Dr. Reinthal offered his services to 
a refugee hospital in Austria. Some 
time later the Reinthals became ac- 
quainted with a U. S. Army officer. 
Impressed with the family, he helped 
arrange their entry into the United 
States. They arrived in this country 
in October, 1948. 

Dr. Reinthal decided not to take 
up his old profession, so he made his 
hobby his vocation. He secured a po- 
sition as assistant professor of ento- 
mology (study of insects) at the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma. There he also 
looks after the college museum to 
which he has contributed 15,000 
mounted butterflies that he brought 
with him from Austria. 

The Reinthals are today living use- 
ful and happy lives. They realize that 
they have been more fortunate than 
most refugees. They are extremely 

(Concluded on page 2) 


Land Shortage 
Plaguing Italy 


Nation on Mediterranean Coast 
Is Poor in Resources and 


Has Big Population 


TALIAN government leaders are 

seeking to provide land for a num- 
ber of the poverty-stricken farmers 
in southern Italy. Such action was 
promised almost two years ago, but 
until recently little was done toward 
carrying out the pledge. This fall 
some of the farmers took matters into 
their own hands. They started seizing 
and plowing portions of the big es- 
tates that belong to wealthy land- 
owners. When police tried to drive 
them away, fights and riots occurred. 

Italy’s cabinet, headed by Premier 
Alcide de Gasperi, then sent Parlia- 
ment a bill under which about 20,000 
people in the riot-torn area would re- 
ceive farm land. This proposal was 
still before Parliament at the begin- 
ning of December. 

In sorne cases, the government wants 
to obtain parts of the big estates and 
break them up into small farms. In 
others, it is proposed that the owners 
of such estates let farm laborers lease 
strips of ground on a long-term basis. 
This emergency measure deals with 
just a small section of Italy. De Gas- 
peri’s government admits that action 
on a much wider scale is needed, to re- 
lieve suffering among the rural people. 

Ynfortunately, the farmers’ woe 
represents only a part of Italy’s major 
difficulty: the combination of too little 
land; too few resources; and a large, 
rapidly growing population. With an 
area just a little larger than that of 
Arizona, the boot-shaped country has 
nearly a third as many inhabitants as 
does the United States. It seems al- 
most impossible for her to support so 
many people, because much of the land 
she does have is mountainous and 
rocky, and she possesses few mineral 
deposits. 

There are nearly 10 million land- 
owners in Italy, but at least three- 
fourths of them have less than five 
acres each. Half of them own farms 
smaller than 114 acres. A few thou- 
sand, on the other hand, possess land 

(Concluded on page 6) 
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SLAVE LABORERS of the Nazis five years ago, Umberto and Wilma Reinthal are safe in America now, and enjoying life as 


students at the University of Oklahoma 


New Homes for Displaced Persons 


q 

‘grateful for their chance to come to 
‘America and are determined to be- 
‘come good citizens. Umberto is study- 
‘ing international relations and hopes 
‘some day to put his knowledge to use 
‘in the service of his new country. 

The story of the Reinthal family 
‘indicates one way in which the United 
States is helping solve the troublesome 
problem of Europe’s war refugees. 
When the conflict ended in 1945, the 
Allied Armies found about 8 million 
homeless people in Central Europe. 
Like the Reinthals, many had been 
forced from their homes to act as slave 
laborers for the Nazis. Some had fled 
from invading armies or hostile oc- 
eupying forces; still others were fugi- 
tives from religious or political per- 
secution. 

After the war, about 7 million of 
these people were returned in a short 
time to their home countries. The 
remaining million, though, were un- 
willing to go back. Most of them came 
from eastern European lands that had 
fallen under Communist rule. They 
feared persecution or even death if 
they returned. 


U. S. Position 


Our government took the stand that 
these people should not be forced to 
return to their own countries. The 
United Nations also took this position. 
At the same time it was recognized 
that most of the displaced persons felt 
bitter toward the Germans and had no 
desire to stay in Germany, where most 
of the DP camps were located. The 
best solution, it was felt,.was to re- 
settle these people in lands that were 
willing to receive them. 

In 1948 the International Refugee 
Organization was set up by the United 
Nations to deal with the problem. 
This group has induced more than 40 
countries, dominions, and colonies to 
admit DP’s. Of those who have al- 
ready been re-settled in new countries, 
about 15 per cent have come to the 
United States. 

U. S. participation in the resettle- 
ment program is based on the Dis- 
placed Persons Act of 1948. That act 


(Concluded from page 1) 


provided for the admission of 205,000 
European DP’s to this country before 
July 1950. Out of this number, 3,000 
were to be orphans, and 2,000 were to 
be Czechs who had fled their country 
following the Communist seizure of 
power. 

Of the remaining 200,000, it was 
specified that 30 per cent be farmers, 
while 40 per cent were to be from 
eastern Poland and the Baltic areas 
now under Russian control. It was 
also specified that the 200,000 must 
have been in DP camps, by December 
22, 1945, in order to be eligible to come 
to America. 

In order that the admission of DP’s 
would not harm Americans, a number 
of safeguards were set up. For ex- 
ample, before a DP can be admitted to 
the United States, he must be assured 
of adequate housing and a job, and it 
must be shown that he will not deprive 
an American of either. It must also 
be guaranteed that the DP will not 
become a “public charge,” that is, that 
he will not have to fall back on the 
government for his upkeep. The DP’s 
transportation to the U. S. and to his 
final destination must be arranged and 
paid for in advance. 

To administer the program, a Dis- 
placed Persons Commission was set up. 
At least 31 states have formed com- 
mittees to help resettle the refugees. 
Twelve voluntary agencies are also 
cooperating in the program; most of 
these agencies represent major reli- 
gious groups in the country. 

Careful security measures have 
been taken by the DP Commission. 
Thorough investigations are made re- 
garding the character, history, and 
loyalty of every refugee seeking admis- 
sion to the United States. Among the 
U. S. agencies that pass on the eligi- 
bility of the DP’s are the Army’s 
Counter-Intelligence Corps, the Immi- 
gration Service, and the F.B.I. 

Up to now, about 112,000 immi- 
grants have arrived under the Dis- 
placed Persons Act. They have set- 
tled in every state in the union as well 
as in Hawaii and Alaska. About 25 
per cent of the immigrants have be- 


come—initially, at least—residents of 
New York State. Other states where 
sizable numbers of DP’s have settled 
include Illinois, Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, Michigan, Ohio, and Massa- 
chusetts. 

As specified in the Act, many of the 
newcomers are farmers. Seabrook 
Farms, a large agricultural enterprise 
in southern New Jersey, has sponsored 
the entry of several hundred displaced 
persons. Some work in the fields, 
while others are employed in the com- 
pany’s big freezing plant and at other 
jobs. According to the farm manager, 
the DP’s have been extremely valuable 
in meeting the acute shortage of farm 
labor in the area. 


On Long Island 


In Suffolk County, Long Island, 400 
Polish refugees are working in potato 
warehouses and on farms. They have 
done so well on their assignments that 
farmers in the area are urgently seek- 
ing more DP’s. Thousands of refu- 
gees are working on produce and poul- 
try farms in Maryland and Delaware, 
and a substantial number have settled 
down on tobacco farms in North Caro- 
lina. 

The comparatively small community 
of Northfield, Minnesota, has spon- 
sored the entry of 38 DP’s and has 
helped furnish their homes. The peo- 
ple of Littleton, Colorado, have banded 
together and built and furnished a 
house for a DP family as a community 
project. In California a substantial 
number of displaced persons are work- 
ing in the citrus groves; the owners 
of the groves have asked for more. 

In general, the DP program seems 
to be working out very well. Recently 
representatives of the International 
Refugee Organization toured several 
states, checking on the progress of the 
displaced persons. They found that in 
most cases both the DP’s and their 
employers were entirely satisfied with 
the arrangement. 

There have, of course, been a few 
“hitches.” Last summer a national 
magazine. carried the story of some 
Polish DP’s who were having a hard 


time making both ends meet on sugar- 
beet farms in Louisiana. Wages in 
this industry are low, and hours are 
long. After an investigation, new 
jobs were found for several members 
of this group. Cases like this one, 
though, have been rare. 

Although it is generally agreed that 
the Displaced Persons Act has been 
very successful on the whole, there 
has, nonetheless, been a good deal of 
criticism of some of its provisions. 
In fact, when President Truman 
signed the bill in 1948, he remarked 
that he did so “with reluctance.” He 
said that the bill had numerous bad 
points. 

Mr. Truman and other critics of the 
Act say that the provision requiring 
refugees to have been in displaced 
persons’ camps in Europe before De- 
cember 22, 1945, has the effect of dis- 
criminating against Jews and Cath- 
olics, many of whom fled from eastern 
Europe after that date. Critics of the 
Act also say that the U. S. should open 
its doors to even more DP’s, and 
should eliminate certain other of the 
Act’s restrictions. 

Those who think the Act satisfac- 
tory in its present form say that it 
has not worked out in a discrimina- 
tory way at all. They point out that, 
of the refugees admitted to this coun- 
try up to November 1, 50 per cent have 
been Catholics and 26 per cent have 
been Jews. Supporters also say we 
should go slow in admitting more im- 
migrants or we may deprive Ameri- 
cans of jobs and housing. We must 
be especially careful, too, they say, not 
to let any refugee with Communist 
leanings slip through. 

In line with his criticism, President 
Truman has asked Congress to change 
the Act. Earlier this year the House 
of Representatives passed a bill that 
would eliminate some of the present 
restrictions and would increase the 
number of immigrants admitted to 
this country from 205,000 to 339,000. 

However, attempts to amend the 
Act met with failure in the Senate. 
The bill passed by the House was bot- 
tled up in the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee. Senator McCarran of Nevada, 
head of the Committee, is strongly 
opposed to changing the present Act. 
The Committee, though, has been or- 
dered by the Senate to report a bill 
to the floor for debate soon after Con- 
gress meets again next month. 


1RO PHOTO BY SIMSON 
WORK in a Denver cafe keeps this young 
man busy, after the hardships of life as a 
refugee in Europe. 
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There Are Many Ways to Celebrate Christmas 


Observance of the Holiday Varies Greatly Among the Nations 


ANTA CLAUS will not go to Latin 

America this year. The jolly man 
from the North Pole will drive his 
reindeer right up to the Rio Grande 
River—and then stop! 

But children in Latin America are 
not worried about it at all. Santa 
Claus never did bring them gifts. 
In Latin America it is the Three Wise 
Men, and not Saint Nick, who fill 
* stockings and shoes with toys and 
candy. The Three Kings are slow 
in making their rounds, though; they 
do not come until January 6—12 days 
after Christmas. 

Throughout Latin America, Christ- 
mas Day itself is celebrated primarily 
as a religious holiday and passes more 
quietly than it does in the United 
States. But there is plenty of merry- 
making beforehand—parties, parades, 
caroling, plays, and masquerades. 
Each nation has its own native cus- 
toms and special, colorful celebrations. 

In Mexico there are parties every 
night for a week before Christmas. 
The highlight of each evening is the 
breaking of the Pinata—an earthen 
jug, filled with candy, fruit, and other 
gifts and suspended from the ceiling. 
Each guest is blindfolded, armed with 
a stick, and given three chances to 
break the Pinata. When it is shat- 
tered, its contents fall to the floor, 
and everyone scrambles to get his 
share of the scattered gifts. 

In many towns in Colombia, people 
dress up in masquerade costume and 
sally forth on Christmas Eve. With 


their arms loaded with gifts they 
stro] along the main street until one 
of their friends recognizes them. Then 
they must give him one of the gifts. 

In Cuzco, Peru, the main celebration 
of the Christmas season comes on 

















From COBBLESTONE LANE** 
DUTCH CHILDREN, leaving their shoes 
for St. Nicholas to fill with Christmas 
presents. 


Jal uary 6 and is called the “Fiesta 
of ‘he Three Kings.” There is a color- 
ful procession followed by pageants 
depicting events in the early life of 
Christ. Later, Indians in their beau- 
tiful native costumes re-enact events 
in she history of the Inca tribes. 

Few of the Christmas customs of 
Latin America have found their way 
into the United States, but some of 
our’ customs are moving southward. 


For instance, Christmas trees, pre- 
viously unknown in Latin America, 
are becoming increasingly popular. 

Most of our Christmas customs were 
brought to us by the early settlers 
from countries of northwestern Eu- 
rope—Germany, the Netherlands, and 
England. 

Germany’s greatest contribution is 
the gaily decorated Christmas tree. 
There are many stories about the 
origin of the tree, some attributing it 
to Martin Luther, German religious 
leader of the Middle Ages, and others 
to a pagan symbol of the original 
German tribes. But whatever its 
real origin, the Christmas tree first 
came into use in Germany and has 
been adopted by many other lands. 

The name of Kriss Kringle for 
Santa Claus also comes from Ger- 
many. In many sections of that coun- 
try children believe that it is the 
Christ Child, or the Christkind, who 
brings them presents on Christmas 
Eve. The word was modified in Eng- 
lish to Kriss Kringle. 

From England come our holiday 
decorations—mistletoe and _  holly— 
and such Yuletide dishes as plum pud- 
ding and mince pie. Christmas in 
England is celebrated much as it is 
in the United States—with family 
gatherings, special religious services, 
the singing of carols, and the exchange 
of gifts. 

The old ceremony of burning the 
yule log is still observed in some parts 
of England. On Christmas Eve the 





log—usually of oak—is dragged into 
the fireplace and kindled with a 
charred fragment of wood saved from 
the previous year’s log. To the Eng- 
lish people the yule log has always 
been the symbol of warmth and light 
in the cold, dark winter season. 

In the Netherlands the occasion for 
exchanging gifts is not Christmas, but 
St. Nicholas Day, which falls on De- 
cember 6. On the previous evening, 
Dutch children leave their shoes on 
the hearth. During the night it is 
said that St. Nicholas, clad in brilliant 
red robes and carrying a golden scep- 
ter, gallops through the air on his 
white horse and drops presents down 
the chimneys. He is accompanied by 
his helper, a mischievous little Moor 
by the name of Peter. 

As in Latin America, children in 
Italy receive their gifts on January 6. 
To Italian children, the giver is La 
Befana, an old lady. According to 
legend the old lady was too busy to 
offer hospitality to the three kings of 
the Orient who were seeking the 
Christ Child, and told them to come 
back later. They never returned, and 
La Befana—it is said—shows her re- 
pentance on each anniversary of that 
meeting by bringing gifts to children. 

In many Italian homes, gifts are 
distributed through an “Urn of Fate.” 
This is a large bowl, filled with 
wrapped packages. Some contain 
gifts, while others are empty. Each 
member of the family draws from the 
bowl until he gets a present. 


Historical Backgrounds --- An Exciting, Dangerous Year 


COMPLETE history of 1949 
would fill several good-sized 


books. We can, in the short space 
at our disposal, record only some of 
the more important developments of 
the year. 

The Democrats took control of Con- 
gress as a result of their victory at the 
polls in November, 1948. The session 
of Congress which began in January 
and ended in October was the longest 
peacetime meeting held in 27 years. 

The lawmakers made another record 
in setting an all-time high for national 
spending during a peacetime year. 
They appropriated more than 40 billion 
dollars for the federal budget. The 
biggest items of expense were national 
defense, foreign aid, veterans’ pay- 
ments and assistance, social security, 
and interest on the already huge pub- 
lic debt. 

On the national front, Congress 
passed a slum-clearance and low-cost 
home-construction program. It debated 
civil rights, medical care, labor rela- 
tions, and federal aid to education, 
but no final action was taken on these 
measures. 

In the field of foreign affairs, the 
lawmakers approved the North At- 
lantic Pact, which binds together 12 
countries for the joint defense of west- 
ern Europe. In addition, Congress ar- 
ranged to give almost 1% billion dol- 
lars’ worth of military aid to our allies, 
plus the 5 billion dollars granted for 
a continuation of the European Re- 
covery Program. 

Going back to January 20, we find 


President Truman beginning his first 
full term in office and Alben Barkley 
becoming the nation’s Vice President. 
During the year, Mr. Truman ap- 
pointed the following men to high 
government positions: 

Tean Acheson, Secretary of State; 
Louis Johnson, Secretary of Defense; 
J. Howard McGrath, Attorney Gen- 
era); Oscar Chapman, Secretary of In- 
terior; Tom Clark and Sherman Min- 
ton, Associate Justices of the U. S. 
Supreme Court. 

"'wo events of major importance 
took place in Germany. First, the 
blockade of Berlin, imposed by Russia 
in 1948, was lifted. Second, the United 
States, Britain, and France established 
a single democratic government for 
their occupation zones in Germany, 
sudject to supervision by the three 
nations. (Russia set up a Communist 
government in eastern Germany under 
her control.) 

Elsewhere in Europe, Yugoslavia’s 
Marshal Tito, though remaining a 
Communist, continued to defy Russia 
and to work more closely with the 
western nations. In Czechoslovakia, 
thousands of people were arrested and 
imprisoned as the Communists took 
measures to strengthen their grip on 
the country. 

Half way around the world, in 
China, other Communists made the 
headlines as their armies swept over 
much of the northern and eastern parts 
of their nation. It appears, as 1949 
draws to a close, that only a miracle 
can save the government and armed 


forces of Chiang Kai-shek from col- 
lapsing. 

Differences between the Dutch and 
the Indonesians appear to be ironed 
out, largely through the efforts of the 
United Nations. If all goes according 
to schedule, the Netherlands East In- 
dies will be free from Dutch rule by 
the end of the year and a new nation— 
the United States of Indonesia—will 
come into being. 

Atomic energy made top headlines 
on several occasions during 1949. 
Russia set off her first atomic bomb, 
thus ending our monopoly of the awe- 
some weapon. Following this event, 
fresh attempts were made in the UN 
to bring the bomb under international 
control, but the prospects of doing so 
are dim at the time this article goes 
to press. 


NEWSREEL 
Big Events 
Of The Year 
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The U. S. Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion has made several announcements 
to the effect that substantial progress 
is being made to adapt atomic power 
to everyday uses. It has also reported 
that new and more powerful A-bombs 
will be tested at Eniwetok in the Pa- 
cific at some unannounced time in the 
future. 

Other important events have been 
crowded into the year’s calendar. 
Eleven U. S. Communists were con- 
victed on charges of planning to over- 
throw our government by force. As 
business and industry began to re- 
cover from a minor slump, differences 
over pensions for retiring workers 
brought costly strikes in the coal and 
steel industries. 

In Latin America, droughts in some 
areas and floods in others wiped out 
large portions of the coffee crop. 
Earthquakes in Ecuador brought mis- 
ery to the nation. Political revolts 
and violence occurred in Colombia and 
Panama. 

In sports, the New York Yankees 
walked off with baseball honors. The 
Universities of Kentucky and San 
Francisco had the outstanding college 
basketball teams. Notre Dame was 
voted the leading college football team. 
Sam Snead had a great year in golf. 
Pancho Gonzales won top laurels in 
amateur tennis and then turned pro. 
He is now far behind Jack Kramer in 
their series of matches. 

The list of 1949 happenings could 
be extended indefinitely. It has been 
a busy, exciting, dangerous year. 
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The Story 





NOTICE 

This is the last issue of The 
American Observer to appear be- 
fore the Christmas holidays. The 
next issue of the paper will be 
dated January 2, 1950. We wish 
our readers a Merry Christmas 
and a Happy New Year. 











Peace Resolution 


Historians, looking back at this 
fall’s session of the United Nations 
General Assembly, may point to the 
peace plan, adopted 12 days ago, as 
the Assembly’s most outstanding ac- 
complishment. The resolution was 
adopted by a vote of 53 to 5, with 
only the Soviet nations voting “no.” 
Yugoslavia did not cast a ballot. 

The peace plan lists 12 ways in 
which member nations should cooper- 
ate in furthering the cause of peace. 
Among others, it urged them to cooper- 
ate fully with the efforts of the United 
Nations, to promote human rights and 
freedom of expression, to cooperate in 
raising the world’s living standards, 
and to work for international control 
of atomic energy. 

The United Nations does not have 
the power to make member nations 
abide by the resolution adopted by 
the General Assembly. Nevertheless, 
the peace plan has behind it the strong 
force of world opinion and, therefore, 
may prove to be an important step 
toward world peace. 


99 Per Cent Say “Yes” 


Does it pay for a girl to attend 
college? In an effort to find the an- 
swer to this question, the American 
_ Association of University Women re- 
cently conducted a nation-wide survey 
of women college and university grad- 
uates. Of the 30,000 who filled out 
the questionnaires sent out by the as- 
sociation, more than 99 per cent said 
that college had proved worthwhile 
for them. 

Various reasons were given for 
thinking that a higher education was 
of value. About half of the women 
who replied to the association’s ques- 
tions thought that college had aided 
them socially—that is, it had taught 
them how to meet people with ease 
and how to enjoy the company of 
individuals with different ideas from 
their own. A third of the women felt 


STUDENTS at Raytown, Missouri, High School are building this house as a vocational class project. 
the house by May, 1950, and to sell it for about $14,000. 


that college had shown them how to 
think in a straightforward and ob- 
jective fashion and had instilled in 
them a love of learning. 

Many of the women believed that 
going to college had made them aware 
of their responsibility to the commu- 
nity in which they lived. Others felt 
that it had given them a broad outlook 
on life, one that enabled them to face 
difficult problems with confidence. 
Twenty-seven per cent said that a 
higher education had helped them get 
important and interesting jobs. 

Over half of the women, however, 
suggested changes that they believed 
would make college more meaningful 
to members of their sex. These in- 
cluded: (1) more freedom in choosing 
courses; (2) work experience along 
with classes; (3) practical courses in 
child and home care. 


“Vacationing” President 


President Truman is rounding out 
today the second week of his three- 
week vacation at Key West, Florida. 
During his first week, he spent most 
of his time swimming, taking long 
walks, playing horseshoes, and gener- 
ally relaxing. Since then, he has been 
devoting himself more and more to 
important government problems. 

Before the President leaves 
Key West, he hopes to have decided 
on many of the legislative proposals 
he will present to Congress next Janu- 
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“MRS. MIKE” is a movie about hardships of life in the Canadian Northwest 


ary in his annual State of the Union 
message. He will also have worked on 
the budget for the fiscal year between 
July 1, 1950 and July 1, 1951. Other 
matters that will be considered dre 
appointments to several vacant top- 
level government posts and Democratic 
chances in next year’s Congressional 
elections. 

Ever since he entered the White 
House in 1945, Mr. Truman has gone 
on some kind of vacation trip as often 
as possible. He is aware that the 
presidency is a “back-breaking” job 
that has shortened the life-span of 
many of his predecessors. 


“Mrs. Mike” 


An unusually heart-warming story 
about Canada’s Royal Northwest 
Mounted Police is told in “Mrs. Mike,” 
a picture now being released through 
United Artists. The stars of 
“Mrs. Mike” are Dick Powell and 
Evelyn Keyes. Other members of the 
cast are J. M. Kerrigan, Angela Clarke, 
John Miljan, and Nan Boardman. 

In the film, Dick Powell plays the 
part of Michael Flannigan, a Mountie 
sergeant who loves the work he does 
and the people he is assigned to pro- 
tect. Evelyn Keyes is a Boston girl 
who becomes “Mrs. Mike” after meet- 
ing Powell at the home of her uncle. 

For a time, she has difficulty adjust- 
ing herself to the hard life of the 
Pacific Northwest, and reaches the 
point where she thinks she must return 
to her home in Boston. How she and 
her husband overcome tragedy and 
hardship to work out a happy life is 
the central theme of this unusually 
fine film. 

Unlike most pictures about the 
Royal Northwest Mounted Police, 
“Mrs. Mike” describes the Mounties’ 
day-to-day activities, instead of their 
more sensational exploits. The story 
has plenty of suspense and excitement, 
though, and the players turn in good 
performances. 


Alaskan Railroad Link 


The United States is scheduled to 
begin discussions soon with Canada 
regarding the possibility of building 
a railroad link between British Colum- 
bia and Alaska. There is no such link 
at present and, as a result, freight 
and passengers are transported from 
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the United States to Alaska by water, 
air or highway. Officials in the U. S. 
believe that, because of Alaska’s grow- 
ing economic and strategic importance, 
these methods of transportation are 
no longer adequate and that direct 
railroad service must be established. 

The proposed railroad link would 
be 1,400 miles long and extend from 
Prince George, British Columbia, to 
Fairbanks, Alaska. A _ shorter link 
would be built between Prince George 
and Quesnel, also in British Columbia, 
and another between Squamish and 
Vancouver, thus providing one con- 
tinuous line from Vancouver to Fair- 
banks. Trains already run from Van- 
couver, British Columbia’s largest city, 
to different points in the U. S. 

If officials taking part in the dis- 
cussions agree that a link should be 
constructed, approval must still be 
given by Congress and the Canadian 
parliament. It has not yet been de- 
cided whether the work would be done 
by private concerns or by the two 
governments involved. The sole rail- 
way now in operation in Alaska was 
built with federal funds and is run 
by the Department of the Interior. 


Another German Issue 


There has been considerable discus- 
sion lately on the question of rearming 
western Germany. Some observers be- 
lieve that the West German Republic 
should be allowed to create a limited 
number of divisions, while others are 
very much opposed to the idea. 

According to its recent agreement 
with the Allied High Commission, the 
west German government pledged that 
it would not establish in its territory 
armed forces of any kind. Some days 
ago, however, reports began circulat- 
ing in Washington and elsewhere that 
the western powers were, in fact, con- 
sidering arming western Germany as 
a counterweight to any army set up 
in Communist-dominated eastern Ger- 
many. Both President Truman and 
Secretary of Defense Louis Johnson 
have denied these reports. 

Those who favor a limited rearma- 
ment of western Germany argue as 
follows: “If a war were begun by 
Russia in the near future, western 
Europe could not defend itself with 
the forces now at its disposal. Even 
if such a conflict started after we had 
equipped western Europe under the 
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military aid program, the countries 
in that region would still need the 
support of some armed German divi- 
sions to resist Russian aggression.” 
The people who oppose rearming 
western Germany express the follow- 
ing opinion: “Regardless of the pres- 
ent military situation in Europe, we 
cannot build up a German army and 
expect to retain the support of the 
people who suffered from Nazi aggres- 
sion in World War II. Furthermore, 
there is no guarantee that, after we 
armed western Germany, the country 
would fight on our side in any future 
conflict. The Germans teamed up with 
Russia between 1939 and 1941, and 
there is no assurance that they will 
not do so again if they consider the 
move to be in their best interests.” 


Upset in New Zealand 


For the first time in 14 years, the 
Labor Party is not running New 
Zealand. A majority of the seats in 
the lower house of Parliament were 
recently won by the Nationalists. The 
Laborites, who won 42 out of a possible 
80 seats in the election of 1946, now 
have only 34. 

Most observers believe that the 
Labor Party’s defeat was due to the 
strict controls that have been in force 
in New Zealand for many years. The 
British dominion has regulated prices 
and wages ever since the beginning of 
World War II. Taxes have remained 
high. The Labor government has also 
carried out a sweeping program of 
nationalization since 1935, taking over 
such industries as coal, electricity, 
radio, railways, coastal shipping, and 
communications. 

While the Nationalists have opposed 
many of the Labor government’s 
measures, they do not intend to repeal 
them all. Sidney G. Holland, who 
succeeds Peter Fraser as New Zea- 
land’s Prime Minister, says that his 
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JOE DIMAGGIO, the New York Yankees 
outfield star, is doing his first regular 
radio show this year, over CBS every 
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party will encourage free enterprise 
and try to reduce taxes. At the same 
time, he adds, it will keep a good part 
of the social welfare program enacted 
by his Labor opponents. 


Sports Radio Show 


The Joe DiMaggio radio show, 
which has been on the air since last 
September, is gaining more and more 
listeners as the weeks go by. The 
program is broadcast over the CBS 
network every Saturday and runs for 
half an hour. Di Maggio serves as 
the host of the show and answers 
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questions on sports from the studio 
audience. 

The popularity of the program is due 
to several things. First of all, a sports 
quiz is conducted each week between 
a team of boys and a team of girls. 
The winners receive prizes of various 
kinds, while those who submit ques- 
tions used on the show receive base- 
balls autographed by the great major 
leayrue player. 

DiMaggio presents an award each 
week to a young person who has per- 
formed some outstanding task in his 
community. The star also presents a 
prize to the winner of a telephone 
quiz, during which DiMaggio puts 
a sports question to someone whose 
phone number has been picked at 
random. 

One of the most interesting portions 
of the show is devoted to an interview 
with a famous athlete. In recent 
weeks, such outstanding sports person- 
alities as Sammy Baugh, Richard 
“Pancho” Gonzales, Sid Luckman and 
Red Grange have appeared on the 
program. 


Longest Constitution 


The Indian Union—the larger of 
the two nations into which old India 
was divided in 1947—will put its con- 
stitution into effect on January 26, 
1950. This document outlines the 
powers of the central government and 
also draws together the various prov- 
inces which, heretofore, have had a 
large measure of self-rule. 

Under its new constitution, India 
will have a President, elected for a 
5-year term. He will be chosen by 
the Central Parliament and the mem- 
bers of the state legislatures. January 
24 has been set as the date for the 
election of the first President under 
the constitution. While the President 
will, in theory, be head of the govern- 
ment, the real political leader will be 
the Prime Minister. 

The constitution provides for a Par- 
linment consisting of a lower house of 
500 members, elected by adult suffrage, 
and an upper house of 220 members 
chosen by state legislatures. The pow- 
ers granted to the Parliament are 
similar to those of our own Congress. 

Three years of careful preparation 
have gone into the writing of India’s 
constitution. As finally adopted, it is 
the longest national constitution in the 
world; it has 395 articles covering 228 
printed pages. It is exceptionally long 
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because it does more than set forth 
principles to regulate the conduct of 
government, as do the constitutions 
of most countries. It also contains a 
group of laws, such as are usually 
found in the statute books of other 
nations. 

Over 337 million persons—more 
than the population of all Europe, 
minus Russia—will be governed under 
the new constitution. These people 
live in the 28 states of India. 


Southern Leader 


James F. Byrnes, of South Carolina, 
has held important legislative, judicial 
and executive posts in the last 38 
years. From 1911 to 1925, he served 
as a member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives from the 2nd Congressional 
district of his home state. Between 
1931 and 1941, he was a United States 
Senator. 

In 1941, two years before the ex- 
piration of his second six-year term 
in the upper legislative chamber, 
Byrnes resigned to become a member 
of the U. S. Supreme Court. He left 
this position the following year to 
serve as the nation’s director of eco- 
nomic stabilization. Between 1945 and 
1947, he was Secretary of State. 

In recent weeks, the noted leader 
has indicated that he may seek the 
governorship of South Carolina in 
next year’s elections. He has made 
a number of speeches attacking the 
Fair Deal program of President Tru- 
man and urging the states to take over 
some of the tasks now being performed 
by the federal government. He has 
expressed his support of proposals to 
cut federal expenditures and to reduce 
federal taxes. 

If Byrnes runs for the governorship 
of his native state and wins, some ob- 
servers believe that he may seek the 
Democratic presidential nomination in 
1952. 


New A-Bomb Test 


High-ranking officials of the Depart- 
ment of Defense and of the Atomic 
Energy Commission are making prep- 
arations for testing new and more 
powerful A-bombs some time next year 
at Eniwetok Atoll, in the Pacific. 

In recent months, there has been 
speculation on the destructive power 
of the bombs that have been produced 
since the first atomic explosions in 
1945. Senator Edwin C. Johnson, 


Democrat, of Colorado, has expressed 
the opinion that we now have a bomb 
six times as powerful as the one 
dropped on Nagasaki, Japan, and that 
progress is being made on another 
1,000 times as deadly. Officials of the 
Atomic Energy Comission have neither 
denied nor confirmed the senator’s re- 
marks, contending that, under the 
Atomic Energy Act, they cannot say 
publicly whether or not the statement 
is true. 

Since the atom bomb was first devel- 
oped, eight such weapons of destruc- 
tion have been exploded by the United 
States and at least one, according to 
reports, by Russia. Our first bomb 
was set off in an experiment at 
Alamogordo, New Mexico, July 16, 
1945. The second was exploded over 
Hiroshima, Japan, August 6, 1945; 
the third over Nagasaki, August 8, 
1945; the fourth and fifth, during ex- 
periments at Bikini Atoll, June 30, 
1946 and July 25, 1946, respectively; 
the last three, during experiments at 
Eniwetok Atoll in April and May of 
last year. —By Davin BEILEs. 
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Shopper: “Isn’t that 
high?” 
Salesman: 


up.” 


pillow rather 
“Yes, Madam. 


* * i 


Down is 


Wife (ordering a new hat): “What 
kind of a bird shall I have on it?” 
Husband: “One with a small bill.” 


* * * 


Customer (to head waiter): “Just as 
a matter of curiosity, did the waiter 
who took my order leave any family? 


* * * 


Mother: “This letter from Willie is 
very short.” 

Father: “So is Willie or he wouldn’t 
have written.” 


* * * 


Philosopher : “Youth has always called 
to youth.’ 

Employer: “Yes, and generally in office 
hours on a company phone.” 


* * * 

Mrs. 
isn’t our 
carriage.” 


Mr. Smith: 
rubber tires.” 


* * * 


Smith: 
baby. 


“Goodness, George, this 
We have the wrong 
has 


“Keep still, this one 


“When I began business on my own 
I had absolutely nothing but my intelli- 
gence.” 

“My, that was a small beginning.” 

* * * 

“Yippee! Five dollars for my latest 
story.” 

“Congratulations, young man. 
whom did you get the money?” 

“From the Express Company. 
lost it.” 


From 


They 
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“] stand corrected, the vote was not 
quite unanimous” 
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Italy's Problems 


(Concluded from page 1) 


holdings of 500 acres or more apiece. 

In order to have enough ground 
to make a living, many of the small 
landowners rent fields from the larger 
estates. Numerous rural families do 
not possess any land at all. They must 
either rent all their ground, or work 
as hired laborers on farms belonging 
to other people. 

Plans for redistributing land on a 
large scale have been under discussion 
for some time. But if the government 
helps the poorest farmers to obtain 
ground of their own, it will also need 
to help them get farm tools and learn 
good methods of cultivation. Other- 
wise, the land program would turn into 
a mere “redistribution of poverty.” 
It must be remembered, too, that there 
is only a limited amount of ground to 
divide. 

In the South 


It is in southern Italy that agricul- 
tural conditions are worst. Many of 
the large estates in this section are 
owned by people who live in distant 
cities and pay little attention to the 
care of their land. Trees have been 
cut and not replaced. Soil has been 
allowed to wash away, and deep gul- 
lies have developed. The people can- 
not afford good farm tools. There is 


not enough land to provide full-time 


agricultural work for everyone, and 
few non-farming jobs are available in 
the region. 

Most of the farm laborers of south- 
ern Italy live in towns and villages, 


jrather than in isolated farmhouses. 
Their homes generally are small shacks 


‘or hillside caves. In one town, an ob- 


*server comments, the jail is the only 


-decent-looking building. 

Italy’s climate permits a wide vari- 
‘ety of crops to be raised. Wheat, oats, 
‘sugar beets, olives, apples, oranges, 
‘hemp, and cotton are among her prod- 
‘ucts. There is some very fertile land, 
‘but in many cases the farmers must 
‘also use ground that is poor and rough. 
‘Italian Foreign Minister Carlo Sforza 

recently told how soil is sometimes 
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carried up the mountains to make 
new fields. 

Manufacturing industries do not 
provide a big enough outlet for the 
population of Italy’s overcrowded 
farming districts. There is unemploy- 
ment in the cities as well as in the 
rural areas. Lack of raw materials 
makes it difficult for Italy to be a large- 
scale manufacturing nation. 

A real effort is under way to expand 
and improve Italian industries. Such 
an effort is needed to provide jobs, to 
furnish additional manufactured items 
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for the people of Italy, and to turn 
out goods for sale abroad. 

If Italy could increase her sales to 
other countries, she would be able to 
import more foreign items which her 
people need but cannot produce them- 
selves. Even before World War II, 
however, the nation was not selling 
enough to pay for its purchases abroad. 
In order to make ends meet it had to 
depend largely on funds which Italian 
workers overseas sent back home to 
relatives, on money spent in Italy by 
tourists, and on foreign loans. Even 
with the funds obtained from these 
sources, Italy remained a relatively 
poor country. 

World War II made her plight much 
worse. Homes, factories, roads, and 
railways were laid waste as American, 
British, and other Allied forces strug- 
gled against Axis troops for control 
of the Italian peninsula. On the 
other hand, the war destroyed Benito 
Mussolini’s fascist dictatorship, and 
cleared the way for establishment of 
a government that has been eager to 
cooperate with the democratic nations 
of the world. 

With the help of America and other 
western countries, Italy has gone a 
long way toward recovering from the 
damage inflicted by the war. Even 
though she still is a very poor nation, 
still is not selling enough abroad to 
pay for her needed imports, and still 
cannot provide work for all her people, 
her situation is not as desperate as 
it was a few years ago. Efforts to 
improve economic conditions are con- 
tinuing. 

Well over half a billion dollars’ 
worth of aid has gone to Italy through 
the European Recovery Program alone. 
Grain, coal, petroleum, cotton, metals, 
and machinery are among the principal 
ERP materials that country has ob- 
tained. 

Largely because of these shipments, 
many Italian industries are turning 
out more goods now than they did just 
prior to World War II. Textile works, 
machine shops, and power plants are 


busy. Last year’s electric power out- 
put was considerably higher than that 
of 1938. 

Here are some further examples of 
what the ERP is doing for Italy: Port 
facilities in Naples have been im- 
proved. Dams, drainage canals, and 
irrigation ditches are being con- 
structed. Forests are being planted 
on barren hillsides. Homes for fac- 
tory workers are being built in some 
localities. 

American scientists are helping to 
check the spread of a destructive blight 
in Italy’s chestnut groves. A big oil 
refinery near Venice is being enlarged 
and modernized. A manufacturing 
company that produces such items as 
bearings and piston rings is buying 
more than a million dollars’ worth of 
machinery. Government agencies and 
universities are getting a great deal 
of new office equipment. Improve- 
ments are being made in the telegraph 
and telephone systems. 


Tourists’ Facilities 


Through the ERP, facilities are 
being set up to take care of the 4 mil- 
lion tourists who are expected to visit 
Rome and other parts of Italy during 
the Catholic Holy Year. Besides being 
of great religious significance, the 
Holy Year will have considerable eco- 
nomic importance for Italy, because 
the visitors will spend large amounts 
of money in that country. 

The Italian government has given 
widespread publicity to the benefits 
which have come to Italy as a result 
of cooperation with America and other 
western nations. Thus it has been 
able, so far, to prevent the Commu- 
nist opposition from gaining support 
among the Italian people. 

Nevertheless, the Communists do 
have a sizable following among jobless 
people, and among the desperate farm 
laborers of southern. Italy. Only 
through constant efforts to improve 
living conditions can the government 
make itself really secure against the 
growth of Italian communism. For 


instance, the 150,000 impoverished 
people who live in caves and ruins near 
Naples are not likely to feel that they 
have much to lose through a change 
in the form of government. The same 
is true of the thousands who live under 
similar conditions in the ancient city 
of Rome. 

Additional housing is one of Italy’s 
great needs. Another is education. 
A large number of young Italians are 
receiving little or no schooling. But 
improving education is a more com- 
plicated matter than simply building 
schoolhouses and providing teachers. 
Poverty needs to be relieved, so that 
the Italian youths will not have to 
stay out of school and work to help sup- 
port the family. 

Italy’s basic problem, overcrowding, 
was once handled in part through emi- 
gration. Hundreds of thousands of 
Italians moved to the United States 
and other lands in the years before 
World War I. More recently, emigra- 
tion has not provided such an impor- 
tant outlet. 

Principally, this is a result of the 
fact that our own country and others 
have been restricting the number of 
newcomers which they admit. Some 
Latin American nations are now tak- 
ing sizable numbers of Italian set- 
tlers, but they cannot at present pro- 
vide work for as many as Italy needs 
to send. 

The descendants of the hundreds of 
thousands of Italians who once came 
to America make up an important part 
of the U. S. population. As a result, 
America has held a special feeling of 
friendship toward Italy—even though 
the fascist dictator Mussolini did lead 
his nation into World War II against 
our country. 

Since the war, the traditional U. S.- 
Italian friendship has been revived. 
Because of it, and because Italy plays 
a vital part in our efforts to help west- 
ern Europe as a whole, the United 
States is watching with concern that 
nation’s efforts for economic better- 
ment. 
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Many animals have now begun 
their long winter’s nap. Each hiber- 
nating animal has different habits. 

The dormouse, for instance, trawls 
into a grass-lined, underground nest 
as soon as the first frost comes. It 
rolls up in a tiny ball and sleeps so 
soundly that it can be lifted from the 
nest without being aroused. The rac- 
coon family hibernates as a group. 
The chipmunk wakes up on mild days 
to eat some of the food it has stored. 

The largest hibernating animal, of 
course, is the bear, but not all bears 
sleep through the winter. In the Far 
North, for example, the male bears 
roam the ice-covered land looking for 
food, while the females stay “‘at home.” 

Snakes, toads, lizards, and many 
insects also hibernate. They sleep 
through freezing temperatures in dry 
nooks under stones, logs, or leaves. 

* x '* 

Recently, at a UNESCO conference 
of wildlife experts, it was stated that 
several species of animals face ex- 
tinction unless something is done to 
protect them. One animal—the one- 
horned rhino—was nearly wiped out 
in the Japanese occupation of Java. 
Australia’s bandicoot, a small animal 
that carries its young in a pouch as 
does the kangaroo, is slowly disappear- 
ing. Its diet is the same as that of 
sheep and rabbits, and the bandicoot 
is losing out in the race for food. 

Two fur-bearers—the chinchilla of 
Peru and the wolverine, once common 
in this country—are also getting 
scarce. The wolverine is found only 
in Alaska in any number. Other ani- 
mals which are becoming scarce in- 
clude the bison and the once-numerous 
Asiatic lion. There are only 200 of 
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the latter left. South African moun- 
tain zebras, African antelope and 
Asiatic brow-antlered deer are also 
disappearing. 

* * * 


Scientists at the Argonne National 
Laboratory in Chicago report that 
they have changed a small portion of 
mercury into gold by bombarding it 
with neutrons from an atomic pile. 
The method will probably not have any 
immediate practical uses because it is 
much more expensive than the pres- 
ent $35-an-ounce price of mined gold. 
However, the changing of one element 
to another is a process which has long 
been studied by scientists, and is for 
that reason an important development. 

—By HAZEL L. ELDRIDGE. 
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COA\. MINING is the principal industry of the Saar, formerly a part of Germany 
but now controlled by France 


The Saar’s Recovery 


Former German Territory, Now Under Control of the French, 


Is Rapidly Regaining Its Peacetime Prosperity 


HiE Germans and the French are 

getting along well together in the 
Saar. Old hates are rapidly disap- 
pearing in the territory, which for- 
merly was German and is now under 
French control. The present success- 
ful administration is probably the best 
exemple in Europe of friendly coopera- 
tion between two former enemies. 

‘The Saar, a territory of just under 
900 square miles having a population 
of about 1 million, was a part of Ger- 
meny until 1919. After Germany lost 
World War I, France wanted to take 
over the area. The French, hard hit 
by the war, were interested mostly in 
the rich Saar coal mines. 

‘The League of Nations, however, 
tock control of the Saar. A High 
Commissioner,. appointed by the 
League, acted as the ruling authority 
for 15 years. During this period, 
France was permitted to operate the 
Saar coal mines—as compensation for 
damage caused by Germans to French 
mines during the war. 

In 1935, the League conducted an 
election so that the Saar people could 
choose between France and Germany. 
The vote was 90 per cent in favor of 
joining Germany. So, for 10 years, 
the Saar was a part of Adolf Hitler’s 
Nazi nation, and, with the rest of Ger- 
many, it suffered the hardships and 
misery of preparing for, fighting, and 
losing a war. 

With Germany again defeated, in 
World War II, France occupied the 
Saar. French engineers brought in 
new machinery to get the coal mines 
working. Other engineers took over 
direction of the steel mills. And 
French economists, working with Saar 
businessmen, set about to repair war 
damage and to get factories back to 
normal production. 

The French efforts were successful. 
Coal production in the Saar, 14 million 
tons a year, is just about the same as 
before the war. Steel production is 
elimbing. Industry, in general, is re- 
covering. There is enough to eat, the 
Saar shops are filled with goods, and 
steady employment for the great ma- 
jority makes it possible for the people 
to buy what they need. 

France, of course, benefits from this. 
Saar coal helps to fill the needs of 
French railways and industries. Saar 
steel goes to French factories, to be 


made into finished machines and auto- 
mobiles. The Saar’s large production 
of chinaware is helping to end France’s 
serious shortage of dishes. 

The Saar benefits from cooperation 
with France, too. The region is paid 
for its coal, steel and manufactured 
products in French francs. With this 
money, it can buy the food, shoes, 
clothing and other goods it needs from 
France. 

The Saar people seem to be content 
with this arrangement. Many ex- 
press regret that they voted to join 
Nazi Germany in 1935. Their 1947 
election was overwhelmingly in favor 
of “economic union” with France. It 
is under this union that French-Saar 
cooperation is carried out. It means 
that, so far as business is concerned, 
the two are one country. 

In government, however, the Saar is 
quite separate from France. The Saar 
has its own constitution, adopted on 
November 8, 1947, and its own parlia- 
ment with a democratic administra- 
tion. The present government is con- 
servative, and there is no serious prob- 
lem with the few Communists in the 
area. There is a French commissioner 
for the Saar, but he does not interfere 
in local affairs. , 

Culturally, since the Saar people 
are of both French and German de- 
scent, there is a strong effort to blend 
traditions of the two peoples. The 
University of the Saar conducts its 
classes in both the German and French 
languages. Travel between France 
and the Saar is easy, and there are 
many signs of developing friendship 
between the two peoples. 

—By THOMAS F. HAWKINS. 
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NoTE TO TEACHERS: This test covers 
the issues of THE AMERICAN OBSERVER 
dated November 7, 14, 28, and Decem- 
ber 5. The answer key appears in the 
December 12th issue of The Civic Leader. 

ing: If grades are to be calculated on 
a percentage basis, we suggest that a de- 
duction of 3 points be made for each 
wrong or omitted answer, 


DirREcTIONS TO STUDENTS: In each of 
the following items, select the correct 
answer and write its letter on your an- 
swer sheet. 


1. Japan’s economic problems are par- 
ticularly distressing because the nation is 
experiencing difficulty in (a) disposing of 
her surplus grain crops abroad; (b) re- 
cruiting enough workers; (c) dealing 
with American occupation authorities; 
(d) finding foreign markets for her 
manufactured goods. 


2. During American Education Week, 
attention was directed to the fact that 
(a) less than half of the youth population 
between 6 and 18 are in school; (b) more 
than 25 per cent of the nation’s young 
people cannot read and write; (c) new 
school construction this year falls almost 
50 per cent short of what will be needed 
annually for the next 10 years to provide 
adequate space; (d) parent-teacher or- 
ganizations show less interest today than 
they did 10 years ago in the welfare of 
schools. 


3. The problem of determining the fu- 
ture of the former Italian colonies was 
ere in the hands of (a) the United 
Nations General Assembly; (b) the Big 
Four; (c) Russia and the United States; 
(d) Great Britain and the United States. 


4. A French premier holds his office 
(a) during good behavior; (b) so long as 
a ma’ ty of the National Assembly 
suppor’ iim; (c) for a term of four 
years; .a) so long as he has the ap- 
proval of the French President. 


5. The greatest U. S. population gains 
of the last 10 years have been made in 
the (a) New England states; (b) Pacific 
Coast states; (c) Mississippi Valley 
states; (d) Great Lakes states. 


6. The U. S. government has taken 
legal action against some of the biggest 
business concerns in the country. It is the 
belief of government lawyers that (a) in- 
dustrial firms turn out better products at 
low prices when they have effective com- 
petition; (b) competition is unnecessary 
if large firms carry on extensive research 
projects; (c) monopoly is the best way to 
achieve low prices; (d) small businesses 
should all close down or combine with 
large concerns. 


7. The three centuries of Dutch rule 
over Indonesia have brought about (a) a 
high standard of living for native work- 
ers; (b) a well-educated population; (c) 
rapid a of important manu- 
facturing industries; (d) great develop- 
ment of agricultural and mineral re- 
sources. 


8. Disputes between management and 
labor today are generally characterized 
by (a) refusal of management to partici- 
pate in collective bargaining procedures; 
(b) destructive outbreaks on the part of 
labor; (c) more reasonable attitudes on 
the part of both labor and management 
than has been the case in the past; (d) a 
determined attitude of both labor and 
management to evade the terms of the 
Taft-Hartley Act. 


9. General MacArthur has expressed 
the belief that (a) the Japanese have 
learned to govern themselves democrati- 
cally and that it is possible for us to end 
our controls; (b) only the U. S., Russia, 
Britain, and China should be consulted 
about the future of Japan; (c) peace will 
be preserved only if U. S. troops remain 
in Japan for many years; (d) the Japa- 
nese, while following democratic proce- 
dures, are not really democratic. 


10. The instability of the French gov- 
ernment is due largely to the fact that 
(a) French legislators are appointed in- 
stead of elected; (b) communist forces 
control a majority of the National Assem- 
bly; (c) legislators are not greatly con- 
cerned over the welfare of French work- 
ers; (d) no single political party controls 
a majority of the National Assembly. 


11. The reason why French workers 
face difficult times is that (a) French 
roduction is at a lower level now than 
it was before the war; (b) American aid 


(Concluded on next page) 
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to French industry has been stopped; (c) 
wages have failed to keep pace with in- 
creasing living costs; (d) increased 
American tariffs have cut off the chief 
market for French goods. 


12. The civilian labor force of the 
United States totals about 63 million 
workers. What part of this force belongs 
to labor unions? (a) about one-fourth; 
(b) about one-half; (c) almost two- 
thirds; (d) more than three-quarters. 


13. The woman-suffrage amendment to 
the Constitution was passed in the year 
(a) 1837; (b) 1869; (c) 1900; (d) 1920. 


After the corresponding number on 
your answer sheet for each of the follow- 
ing items, write the word, name, or phrase 
that best completes the question. 


14. Which one of the former Italian 
colonies is located on the Mediterranean 
Sea? 


15. When the next census is taken in 
1950, it is expected that our population 
will be about _—. million people. 


16. What country buys about 90 per 
cent of Puerto Rico’s exports? ____ 


17. The Statute of Union, settling dif- 
ferences between Indonesia and the Neth- 
erlands, was brought about largely 
through persistent efforts of 


18. A Congressional investigation of 
the question of monopoly and competition 
may lead to revisions in the 
Act. 


19. A union in which all members pos- 
sess the same kind of skill (plastering, 
plumbing, etc.) is called a ___ 
union. 


20. A union in which all members work 
in a single large industry (automobile, 
eheel, d6c:) 16 Gee OR a eee 
union. 


21. During recent months, organized 
labor has been particularly vigorous in 
“cracking down” on 





Identify the following persons. Choose 
the correct description from the list be- 
low. Write the letter which precedes 
that description opposite the number of 
the person to whom it applies. 


22. Eugenie Anderson 
23. Forrest Sherman 
. Herbert Lehman 
. Helen Gahagan Douglas 
. Oscar Chapman 
. Walter Reuther 


. Secretary of the Interior. 

. Ambassador to Denmark. 

. Treasurer of the United States. 
. U.S. Senator from New York. 
. Chief of Naval Operations. 


. President of United Automobile 
Workers. 


. U.S. Representative from Califor- 
nia. 


After the corresponding number on 
your answer sheet for each of the follow- 
ing items, write the letter of the word, 
name, or phrase that most closely defines 
the word in italics. 


28. A recurrent ailment (a) is always 
fatal; (b) reappears from time to time; 
(c) is easy to cure; (d) attacks young 
people. 

29. That notion must be dispelled. (a) 
spread; (b) driven out; (c) preserved; 
(d) examined. 


30. We are trying to frustrate their 
efforts. (a) learn about; (b) help fur- 
ther; (c) publicize; (d) block. 


31. Actions which precipitate a war 
(a) prevent it; (b) end it; (c) cause it 
to occur suddenly; (d) are done in expec- 
tation of it. 


32. To be meticulous is to be (a) ex- 
tremely careful; (b) ridiculous or fool- 
ish; (c) wealthy; (d) unhealthy. 


33. It is their job to scrutinize the work 
of the organization. (a) examine closely; 
(b) praise; (c) completely ignore; (d) 
severely criticize. 
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KEEPING MEDICAL RECORDS is a new vocation 


Career for Tomorrow 
As Medical Record Librarian 


EDICAL record librarians are not 

librarians in the usual sense of 
the word. They do not handle books 
and help people find what they want 
to read. Instead, they have charge 
of the medical and clinical records in 
hospitals. 

They secure important facts about 
individual patients, and they keep rec- 
ords on diagnosis, treatment, and prog- 
ress in each case. Some of the mate- 
rial is routine data about births, 
deaths, transfers, and _ discharges. 
Other parts consist of case histories 
that describe the work done with a 
patient. All the material must be 
properly indexed and filed so that it is 
available when needed. 

These medical records are used in 
a number of ways. They are impor- 
tant should a patient return to the 
hospital. They are also used by doc- 
tors in carrying out research on cer- 
tain diseases. They further serve as 
the basis for reports required by pub- 
lic officials, and they make it possible 
for hospital authorities to study an 
institution’s work. 

A few years ago there was no such 
person as a medical record librarian. 
A hospital’s business office kept the 
necessary financial records, and the 
doctors and nurses kept the data they 
wanted on the patients. Slowly, though, 
the need for a person skilled in short- 
hand and typing and able to keep de- 
tailed accounts in medical terms was 
realized. Medical record librarians 
soon became recognized employees. 

Today most of these librarians are 
women, though some are men. To qual- 
ify for the work, young people should 
be intelligent and they should be inter- 
ested in medical subjects. They should 
be extremely careful in their work, and 
they should be able to do a job quickly 
and quietly. 

The basic educational requirement 
in the field is a knowledge of shorthand 
and typing. To this must be added an 
understanding of medical terms and a 
knowledge of filing and _ statistical 
procedures. 

Most of the medical record librar- 


ians now employed have learned the 
technical details of their work from 
experience. Some are nurses who have 
turned to this phase of hospital ad- 
ministration. Others are stenogra- 
phers with medical interests. 

It is still possible for young people 
with stenographic training to become 
medical record librarians through a 
sort of apprenticeship, but formal edu- 
cation for the job is strongly recom- 
mended. Several hospitals offer spe- 
cial training in the field. 

All these schools require that enter- 
ing students should know shorthand 
and typing. Some accept high school 
graduates for a four-year course that 
leads to a bachelor’s degree. Others 
accept graduate nurses and persons 
with two years’ study in an accredited 
college. The course for these groups 
covers a 12-month period. 

High school students looking for- 
ward to careers in this field should, of 
course, take shorthand and typing. 
They should also take the general 
preparatory course required for admit- 
tance to most colleges and to schools 
of nursing. If a prospective medical 
record librarian goes to college, he 
or she should study general scientific 
subjects plus anatomy and physiology. 

The technical training includes 
courses in medical terminology, medi- 
cal ethics, and practical work in filing, 
cataloging, taking medical dictation, 
and in observing general methods of 
handling hospital records. 

Salaries in the field range from 
$2,400 to $5,000 a year. The chief 
avenues for promotion lie in the possi- 
bility of advancing to supervisory po- 
sitions. Medical record librarians who 
broaden their knowledge of hospital 
procedures may advance to general ex- 
ecutive positions in their institutions. 

Additional information on this field 
may be secured from the American As- 
sociation of Medical Record Librar- 
ians, 22 East Division Street, Chicago 
10, Illinois, or from the American 
Medical Association, 535 North Dear- 
born Street, Chicago 10, Illinois. 

—By CARRINGTON SHIELDS. 








Study Guide 


Displaced Persons 


1. How did the Reinthal family come 
to oe displaced persons? 

2. At the end of World War II, how 
many people were homeless in Central 
Europe? 

®. What stand did our government 
take concerning the DP’s who were not 
willing to return to their native lands? 

4. Tell what the Displaced Persons Act 
of 1948 provided. 

§ What groups are cooperating in 
carrying out the program? 

3. In general, how is the program 
working out? 

’. Briefly give the arguments for and 
against the DP Act in the present form. 














Discussion 


|. Do you think that the community in 
which you live should encourage the en- 
try of more DP’s than at present? Why, 
or why not? 

2; What changes, if any, would you 
recommend in the Displaced Persons Act 
of 1948? Give reasons for your answer. 


Italy 


. What recent development caused 
Italy’s government to speed action on a 
lar d-distribution program? 

“. If the government takes large-scale 
action to help the poorer farmers get 
land, what else will it need to do for 
them? 

. Briefly describe Italy’s basic diffi- 
cu ty. 

i. Present figures on the amount of 
ground which most of the Italian land- 
owners possess. 

5. By what means, prior to World War 
II, did Italy pay for her imports? 

3. Tell of some ways in which the 
European Recovery Program is helping 
that nation. 

7. Why has emigration been extremely 
important to Italy? 


Discussion 


[f Italy finds herself in need of more 
foreign financial assistance than she is 
already receiving, would you or would 
you not favor our giving it? In other 
words, how far would you be willing to 
go in extending financial assistance to 
Italy in order to keep that country from 
coming under Communist control? 


Miscellaneous 


lL. What, in your opinion, is the most 
far-reaching development of 1949? 

2. Briefly describe the government that 
will operate under India’s new consti- 
tution. 

3. In general, what policies are likely 
to be followed by the new Nationalist- 
cortrolled government of New Zealand? 

. List some of the matters on which 
President Truman has been working 
during his “vacation.” 

_5. Present arguments used by each 
side on the question of whether Ger- 
many should, to a limited extent, be re- 
armed. 

}. What office may James F. Byrnes 
seek next year? 

’. Describe Christmas customs in at 
least two foreign lands. 

3. What was the nature of the recently 
adopted UN peace resolution? 
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Pronunciations 


\leide de Gasperi—ahl-ché'dé dé gah’- 
spc-ré 
Carlo Sforza—kahr’'lé sfawr’tsah 
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